





ADVOCATE OF PEACK, 


JAN. AND FEB, 1848. 


POPULAR RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE PRESENT WAR. 


Opinion rules the world. It gives rise, form and efficiency to every 
government on earth — to the autocracy of Russia,and the despotism of 
Turkey, as truly as to the limited monarchies of France and England, 
or the representative democracies of America. It is the common pe- 
destal of their power. All human government must of necessity rest 
on public opinion; and, when that is once in full, determined array 
against it, no shield of authority, or arm of power, can long preserve 
it from change or ruin. Government may seém to lean for support 
upon an armed police, on pretorian guards, on mercenary bayonets 
or scimitars ; but, after all, it is only tae opinion prevalent in society, 
that controls these very instruments of power. It is such opinion that 
shapes and enforces law in our Slave as really as in our Free states, in 
Russia as in England ; and the chief difference is, that in the former 
cases the subject millions have hardly any influence over the public 
opinion which rules every thing. R 

In our own country, public opinion is the grand regulator of govern- 
ment. The real sovreignty here resides in the people ; and their voice, 
once distinctly uttered, must be heeded by our rulers. It may for a time 
be doubtful what the popular will is; but, when settled and known, 
men in power must conform to its demands, or soon resign their places 
to others who will. If any policy contradicts public opinion, that 
policy must and will be changed so as to meet the wishes of the peo- 
ple. Here is the great law of democracy, the mainspring of our whole 
government, the origin and the cure of its worst evils. Our rulers, 
from the very necessity of their position, will go either for peace or 
for war, just as they see the people go, or suppose they will go; and, 
when their voice shall unequivocally demand a pause or an end to the 
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work of blood, the sword must of course give way to other methods, 
more rational and christian, for the adjustment of our difficulties with 
other nations. 
Here we find both our responsibility and our encouragement in the 
present crisis of our country. We have been engaged nearly two 
years in a war which every patriot, every friend of God or man, must 
deeply deplore ; but the question of its continuance or its close de- 
pends on the known or supposed wishes of the people. If they clam- 
or for its continuance, no earthly power can arrest it; but, if they 
insist on its speedy close at all hazards, it, will of course come very 
soon to anend by some means. The way to such a result is as plain 
as the sun at noon; if we stop fighting Mewico, the war must of neces- 
sity cease. This our rulers certainly can easily do, if they choose ; 
and they will thus choose, if the people as a body would just lift their 
voice for it in earnest, and show that they are determined to have it. 
Let it be distinctly understood all over the land, that the mass of our 
people will no longer lend the support of their votes to any set of men 
who advocate the continuance of this war; and the government would 
at once turn back from its career of: blood, and restore peace to these 











i ie republics t in a month. 
aan Here is the pivot of our responsibilities on this subject. Every 
ia thing among us turns on popular: opinion; and that opinion, it is in 
Laue || the power of good men, if they will, to cast in the mould of peace. 
{i} iat | True, they cannot do this in a day ; but since the origin of our cause, 
: ae ‘hey have had most ample time and facilities for doing it, and they 
tan if are guilty before God for not -zhaving done it long ago. Had they 
:. ) ae 


Geer | | done their whole duty on this sabject in season, they might have form- 

| . ed, all over the land, such a public opinion as would have averted the 
long and fearful train of evils that have at length overtaken us. How 
éurtamaly, how easily might this have been done ; but the nation, even 
the churches of Christ, slunibered year after year, under our loudest 
warnings, our most importtunate entreaties that they would wake to 
the claims of peace, and use the means requisite under God to over- 
spread the land with such -pacific sentiments as would prevent catas- 
trophes like that which has now come upon us. 

This neglect imposes a; fearful responsibility for the origin and the 
results of our present war. When God makes inquisition for blood, 
he will hold somebody amenable to his bar for every drop shed in 
this reckless, ruthless ‘crusade against Mexico. And whom will he 
thus hold amenable? Our rulers alone? True, theirs will be a ter- 
rible account — an acgount we would not meet for all the blood-stained 
honors war has ever heaped upon its Cesars and Napoleons, for the 
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sceptre of a thousand worlds like our own ; but our people must share 
this responsibility to some extent with our rulers. f 

Had not the sentiments and habits of the people generally been so 
wrong on the subject of peace as to give promise of their favoring 
the war, our rulers would never have plunged into it; and hence the 
former, have with the latter, a fearful share of its guilty responsibilities. 
We do, indeed, regard it, not as the choice of the people, but as the 
game of politicians, and fully believe, if the latter had not sprung it 
upon us unawares, the former would never have allowed it to come ; 
yet did the war-spirit of the West and South-west invite the war, and 
the popular voice, in many parts of the country, has from the first 
wildly cheered it on, and talked flatteringly of laurels won in a war of 
injustice, rapacity and vengeance ! 

We may well thank God for such a turn of the tide as we have 
recently witnessed. The people had begun to tire and sicken of the 
war; and, in response to the growing demand among the best of them 
for its speedy termination, some of our leading statesmen have at 
length raised their voice in favor of arresting this work of death. It 
is now the main question before the country ; and Congress, just as- 
sembled, meets it on the threshold, and must settle it in some way, 

How shall it be seitled? It is for the people to say through their 
representatives ; and, if from Maine to Texas, from the Atlantic to the 
Rocky Mountains, they would with one voice demand peace on terms 
of justice to both parties, the sword would be sheathed at once, and 
the difficulties between us and Mexico be adjusted by the fair and 
equitable means of negotiation or reference. 

Now, cannot every person in the land contribute something to form 
and enforce such a demand for peace ? Yes; and, if the 1500 presses 
in our country, its 40,000 pulpits, and its three or four millions of 
professed Christians, would just unite in giving prompt and full utter- 
ance to this demand all over the country, our rulers would soon heed 
their wishes, and restore peace to these warring republics. We rejoice 
in the stand which so many have already taken; and fain would we 
press upon the conscience of all, before God, the solemn question, 
whether they can, as ministers or Christians, as patriots or as men, 
any longer refuse their hearty, most zealous aid in this work of peace? 
Canst thou, ambassador from the God of peace, or thou, disciple of 
the Prince of peace, or thou, lover of thy country whose very life- 
blood flows from the fountain of peace, or thou, friend of thy race 
cursed from time immemorial with the evils of war; canst thou hold 
back thy hand from such a labor of humanity and love? Would to 
God, O ruler of a free, Christian people, we could pour into thine ear 
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the voices of anguish and agony, of mourning and lamentation, which 
come up from so many battle-fields, from so many desolate cities, so 
many bereaved, broken, bleeding hearts in both republics, pleading 
with thee to sueath the sword of thy warriors, and put an end forever 
to this fiendish work of carnage and devastation. 


“* WE GAVE THE MEXICANS HELL.” 


Sucn was the language of an American officer who was most aw- 
fully mangled in one of the earliest engagements between our forces 
and the Mexican. Says an eye witness, “ The whole of his lower 
jaw, and a part of his tongue and palate, is shot away by a grape shot. 
He, however, survives, though incapable of speech. He communicates 
his thoughts by writing on a slate, and receives the necessary nutri- 
ment for the support of life with much difficulty. He converses with 
cheerfulness and exultation upon the success of our army, and con- 
cluded an answer to some queries concerning the battle of the 9th by 
writing, “* We gave the Mexicans hell !”’ 

Not to dwell upon the hardening influence of war that would 
prompt the utterance of such a sentiment by a dying man, how full of 
intense, and undeniable, and horrible truth is this declaration! Yes, we 
gave, and we are giving, the Mexicans hell. At Matamoras, at Monte. 
rey, Buena Vista, Vera Cruz, Cerro Gordo,and near the capitol, the Mex- 
icans witnessed and felt the nearest approximation to hell that earth 
can furnish. The battle-field with its carnage, its agony, its death. 
shrieks, its systematic, scientific butchery, the wild and furious raging 
of passion, the fiendish exultation in the torments and convulsive 
struggles and slaughter of thousands, is the nearest resemblance to 
hell that even the depravity and cruelty of man can devise. What 
more vivid impression of hell could the inhabitants of Vera Cruz re- 
ceive than was furnished by the bombardment of their city, — the 
broken walls — the shattered dwellings — the blood stained streets — 
the showers of cannon shot and shells freighted with death — the torn 
and mangled forms of innocent women and helpless infants — the 
sudden death-groans of entire families instantly sent into eternity, and 
the indescribable agony of those who momently expected to be the 
victims of the fire and war-storm that was raging around and above 
them. 

And who are they who are giving the Mexicans hell? Are they 
barbarians who glory in cruelty and slaughter, and whose thirst for 
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conquest can be satiated only with human blood? Are they a half 
civilized community who have learnt no other art, but the art of 
war? Are these the men for whom the prayer can be offered, “ Fa- 
ther forgive them for they know not what they do?” Must it be 
confessed that they are the American people whose special and high 
mission it is to give the nations of the earth Heaven — a people whose 
institutions, and education, and laws, and ancestry, and religion, all 
impose upon them the duty and responsibility of blessing and not 
cursing the earth? Is it true that with all our benevolent associations 
—our boasted philanthropy —our interest in the oppressed Greeks 
and struggling Poles — our cheerful and noble response to the cries 
of famishing Ireland — our Christian churches and missionary zeal — 
is it true that we are expending a hundred millions of dollars annually, 
and sacrificing tens of thousands of our citizens, to give the Mexicans 
hell ? 

And is it not a proper and respectful question for the thousands in 
this land whose hearts are burning with indignation on account of this 
horrible war, to ask the government of the United States how much 
longer they intend to employ the resources of the country to give 
the Mexicans hell? Is it not enough that more than twenty thousand 
of our own citizens have perished in this war, anda vastly greater 
number of the Mexicans? Is the object for which this war is prose- 
cuted so intimately connected with the welfare and prosperity of our 
free and christian republic, that it must be prosecuted at the sacrifice 
of every other na- tional interest? A writer of some celebrity, amid 
many errors, once uttered this truth, * [le who is the author of a war, 
lets loose the whole contagion of hell, and opens a vein that bleeds a 
nation to death.” 


R. W. C, 





LIFE LOST IN THIS WAR, 


Few inquire in how many ways, or precisely to what extent, war 
multiplies its victims. No official reports tell any thing like the whole 
truth. Neither the camp nor the march, neither the battle, the siege 
nor the hospital can show-us the full sweep of its influence on human 
life. This could be ascertained only by inquring how many have 
been its actual victims, how far it has shortened the life even of 
those whom it did not destroy, and to what extent it has prevented the 
natural growth of mankind. A full answer to these inquiries would 
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require a yolume, and give a most appalling view of the influence 
exerted by this custom on the gereral life of our race. 

All these points of inquiry are involved in our present war ; but, 
we have not the means of ascertaining even the number of its actual 
victims. The reports of killed and wounded do not include probably 
one fourth of all that have perished, to say nothing of the thousands 
and ten thousands that have returned with constitutions broken beyond 
recovery, or with diseases that will soon carry them to their graves. 
We may safely assume, that the life of returned volunteers will be 
shortened an average of twenty years; and in this way will come 
from the war an indefinite, incalculable waste of life. 

The number of its immediate victims, however, is already far 
greater than most people suspect, or would readily believe. It was 
credibly reported, several months ago, that “ the officers of the army, 
and those who have the best means of ascertaining the loss sustained 
by us since the commencement of the Mexican war, put it down at 
20,000 men whose bodies mingle with the soil of Mexico. The sac- 
rifice of life, at the present time is estimated at fifty soldiers a day !” 
The havoc of siege or battle gives scarce any clue to the whole num- 
ber of its victims. In some cases one third of the reinforcements 
have died before seeing the enemy, or crossing the Rio Grande! 
From the effects of hardship, exposure and disease, more than half of 
some battalions have disappeared in the elapse of a few short months ; 
and the progress of the war has made it necessary sometimes to merge 
several companies and even regiments in one. We have carefully 
watched the return of volunteers; and in no case have we heard of 
more than sixty per cent of the original number coming back, while 
two-thirds, five-sixths, and even nine-tenths of some detachments have 
left their bones to bleach in Mexico! 

The result is startling enough. Take the lowest percentage of 
these losses; and, if we have sent to the war only 70,000 troops 
in all,—we have more; first, 10,000 regular army, next 50,000 
volunteers, many of them re-enlisted, and then 10,000 new regular 
regiments, besides large numbers sent out within the last six or eight 
months, — there will be found to have already perished, in one way 
and another, some 30,000 of our own countrymen! Nor does even 
this number, though much beyond the common estimate, reach, we 
fear, the sum total of its victims in eighteen months — nearly sixty a 
day on our side alone! | 

Let us subjoin a few more facts in confirmation of this fearful esti- 
mate. A regiment which left Tennessee with 900 men in the vigor 
of health, returned from Mexico to New Orleans in one year with 
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only 350 ; a loss of nearly fifty a month in one regiment! A Lou- 
isiana regiment, which had left their homes a few months before, 
1,000 strong, could not in August muster on parade at Tampico more 
than 200; three-fourths gone' Still worse witha regiment from South 
Carolina, of whose 800 or 900 original rank and file, only 135 remain- 
ed after the battle of Cherubusco, and but 70 or 80 survived to join 
in the capture of Mexico; nine-tenths lost in about six months! The 
work of death, by other and far more fatal agencies than the sword, 
has all along been going on in Mexico with results truly appalling. 
Sergeant Reed, writing to Boston from Vera Cruz, under date of Oct. 
18, gives “‘a doleful account of the condition of the Massachusetts 
regiment. Their food is scanty ; many are sick in the hospital ; and 
the regiment is in a fair way to be disbanded.” On the first of No- 
vember the city of Tampico was represented as so very unhealthy, 


' that of the Illinois battalion, “‘ one company lost its captain and twenty 


privates in two months, and other companies could not turn out more 
than twelve or fifteen men fit for active service.” The living victims 
of the war are scattered so thickly along its pathway, that a late New 
Haven (Ct.) paper, on the authority of a gentleman from New Or- 
leans, says ** There are 680 sick soldiers in one hospital alone in that 
city! Most of them are those who have returned from Mexico, 
where, although they did not meet the enemy in mortal combat, they 
contracted diseases which will bring them to their graves through 


long suffering, and more painfully than if they had fallen by the hand 
of the Mexicans.” C. 





ITEMS OF EXPENSE IN THIS WAR. 


Taxe a few specimens to show how the present war, very like all wars, 
comes to costso much. When Col. Doniphan’s regiment of 1000 men 
returned home, “they received each $650 for his pay, horses, and other 
things and his land-scrip besides, so that the expedition cost in these par- 
ticulars $750,000, three-fourths of a million.” 


A imen of War-Economy.— “The barque Agnes, Capt: Cutter, 
cleared at Baltimore on the first of May last for Vera Cruz, with a cargo 
of 320 tons of Cumberland coal. She arrived in safety at her port of des- 
Unation, where it was found that the coal was not wanted. The vessel 
was, however, suffered to remain sixty days in the harbor of Vera Cruz 
on demurrage, at the end of which time she was ordered to Baltimore 
with her cargo. On reaching Baltimore, she was ordered to this port, 
(Boston,) where she arrived on Thursday last with her entire cargo, not 
having broken bulk since she left Baltimore in May last. Here the cargo 
was sold for the most it would bring, probaly not over $6 per ton. This 
coal cost the government $32 per ton, landed at this port; thus making a 
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loss, through the gross mismanagement and ignorance of its officials, not 
far from $18,000. ‘This is but one among numerous instances of a similar 


character.” 

Official Economy in Mexico.— A great deal has been said about making 
the Mexicans pay the expenses of our war against them. They have been 
trying the experiment at Tampico; and how does it work? The entire 
income from taxes, fines, and other sources, is said to exceed $80,000 a 
year; and, after paying $7,000 for the city hospital, and $10,000 more for 
other public objects, the balance ($65,000) is divided among the municipal 
officers according torank, All these offices of any consequence are filled 
with military gentlemen, all well paid for their services. For instance, 
the judge of the municipal court, who is also a sutler,and a mule con- 
tractor, receives $200 a month for sitting on the bench two days in each 
week ; $25 a day besides compensation for other offices. The members 
of the city council receive $50 a month for meeting once a week, $12,50 
for each brief session; and some of them hold two other offices, and re- 
ceive separate pay for the same. In the custom house, as well asin the 
municipality, one man often holds two or three offices, and has separate 
pay for each. In some cases this system of office upon office with each 
a salary, was carried so far, that some military officers, not higher in rank 
than colonel, received in all an amount of compensation greater tban the 
law allows any member of the cabinet at Washington! So goes the in- 
come extorted from the Mexicans; a mere fraction of it reaches, or can 
ever reach, our national treasury ; and the whole plan, even if not so de- 
signed, will operate as a system of favoritism to gratify the cupidity of 
our troops, or their leaders. 

War Appropriations in Ten Months. — This war was declared near the 
close of May, 1846; and from that time to March 4, 1847, less than ten 
months, cur Congress voted the following appropriations : — 

At the last session — 

For support of the army and volunteers, . . . $32,178,461 88 
For support of the navy, .. . ... « «> . 9,307,958 10 
For concluding peace with Mexico,. . . . ° 3,000,000 00 


$44,486,419 98 





At the previous session, — 
For prosecution of the existing war, . $10,000,000 00 
For support of thearmy, ..... . 6,873,082 67 
For volunteers and other troops, . _ 11,957,359 00 
For support of the Navy, . .. . 7,449,703 35 
For regiment of mounted riflemen,. . 81,500 00 
For sappers, miners, and pontoniers,. . 25,000 00 


$36,386,645 02 

Since the war began, therefore, a sum total of $80,873,065 in less than 
ten months, or an average of more than eight millions a month. It is true 
the expenditure has covered a greater length of time; but the war, if 
continued, is expected by some of our most sagacious men, to require 
from Congress larger appropriations than ever, not less than fifty millions 
or the war alone. We fear even this estimate will fall below the reality. 
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DEBT TO BE EXPECTED FROM THIS WAR. 


We had prepared for this number a long and elaborate article on the 
War-debts of Europe, amounting in 1840 to 10.500,000,000 German dollars, 
probably full ten thousand millions of Spanish dollars, and imposing a 
fearful incubus on the labor, prosperity, and happiness of the masses 
throughout the Old World. Our limits will not now admit this article ; 
but we cannot refrain from re-echoing the voice of warning addressed to 
us by the late Sidney Smith, so early as 1820, in the Edinburgh Rewiew: 

“We can inform Jonathan what are the inevitable consequences of 
being too fond of glory. Taxes upon every article which enters the 
mouth, or covers the back, or is placed under the feet; taxes upon every 
thing which it is pleasant to see, hear, feel, smell or taste ; taxes upon 
warmth, light and locomotion ; taxes upon every thing on the earth, and 
in the waters under the earth; taxes on every thing that comes from 


abroad, or is grown at home ; taxes on the raw material, and upon every 


fresh value that is added to it by the industry of man; taxes on the sauce 
that pampers man’s appetite, and the drug that restores him to health; on 
the ermine which decorates the judge, and the rope which hangs the 
criminal ; on the poor man’s salt, and the rich man’s spice ; on the brass 
nails of tke coffin, and the ribbons of the bride. Taxes we never escape ; 
at bed or boart, couchant or levant, we must pay. The school-boy whips 
his taxed top ; the beardless youth manages his taxed horse, with a taxed 
bridle, upon a taxed road ; and the dying Englishman, pouring his medi- 
cine whieb has paid seven per cent., into a spoon that has paid fifteen per 
cent., flings himself back upon his chintz bed which has paid twenty-two 
per cent,, makes his will on an eight pound stamp, and expires in the arms 
of an apothecary who has paid a license of a hundred pounds for the 
privilege of putting him to death. His whole property is immediately 
taxed from two to ten per cent, Besides the probate, large fees are de- 
manded for buying him in the chancel; his virtues are handed down to 
posterity on taxed marble; and then he is gathered to his fathers — to be 
taxed no more,” 





HOME SPIRIT OF THE WAR: 


OR, PROGRESS OF THE MILITARY MANIA AT HOME. 


Ir is startling to trace, in the course of this war, the developements at 
home of a war-spirit becoming more and more unprincipled and reckless. 
We were at first to annex Texas without any cause or danger of war; 
but it was in due time avowed even in Congress, as now it is pretty gen- 
erally admitted, that annexation was a virtual commencement of hostili- 
hes against Mexico, The war, when declared by our government, was 
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merely to repel invasion — invasion by Mexicans on soil till then occupied 
only by themselves! but anon we see our troops rushing across the Rio 
Grande in hot chase after bootless batiles to be won on territory confessed- 
ly Mexican. The very designations of our army, mark the stealthy but 
steady disclosure of their ultimate aims, the progress of conscious but de- 
termined wrong, — first an Army of Observation, next an Army of Occu- 
pation, and finally an Army of Invasion with a witness and a vengeance, 
Still our rulers seek only to conquer a peace! but, after the signal victories 
of Monterey and Buena Vista, at Vera Cruz, at Cerro Gordo, and around 
the city of Mexico itself, peace seems as remote and hopeless as ever, 
We have done our worst; but Mexico, after all, will not tamely submit to 
our dictation ; and what new form of mischief and vengeance shall the 
war now assume? We hear anon from the Dantons and Marats of the 
press, the eager, unscrupulous panderers to popular profligacy, a wild out- 
ery for “war to the knifé,” for conquest, spoliation, and vengeance, for 
the subjugation and annexation of all Mexico! What a stride from 
simple resistance of alleged invasion to this climax of wholesale villany, 
as outrageous as Goth or: Vandal ever perpetrated or conceived. 

We shall make no apology for the severity of these remarks. It is 
high time to call things :by their right names; and, when we hear men 
talking, and proposing to act, like savages or fiends, we shall not hesitate 
to class them with the-company they have chosen, and to warn those 
whom they are are seeking to seduce into their schemes of national rob- 
bery and outrage. They send their war-whoop over the land as if it were 
an echo of the people’s voice ; and it is quite time for all that have any 
regard for peace or justice, for honesty or decency, to rebuke such reck- 
less instigators of rapacity, plunder and blood, claiming to speak in our 
name. 

It were easy to verify these statements. When the progress of this 
war first disclosed the fact, that the chieftains of Mexico were restrained 
from peace by the hatred of the people against their invaders, our rulers 
resolved on carrying the war to their very hearths, and even robbing their 
churches to gratify the cupidity of our troops. It was only the prompt re- 
bukes of the press, an indignant outburst from the community, and the 
certainty of losing its Catholic supporters, that seems to have driven the 
administration back from the execution of this purpose. 

Mark the spirit developed by this war even in men professedly religious. 
Not long after its commencement, a pamphlet, published in Beston itself, 
and said to have been written by a Christian (!) minister, justified entirely 
our treatment of Mexico, and unblushingly urged the subjugation of that 
whole country as a high and sacred duty! as an act of benevolence to 
Mexico and the world!! “One clergyman in the South, at the first sound 
of the guns of Palo Alto, abandoning his flock, or perhaps arming and 
leading it with him, marched as a captain of volunteers to Matamoras, 
where he preached a sermon to a congregation of soldiers, representing 
them as the children of Israel, and the land of Mexico, which they were 
in, a8 the land of the Cannanites, flowing with milk and honey, which the 
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Lord gave them as their spoil; and, more recently, the papers have in- 
formed us of another reverend gentleman, not, however, a soldier, who 
in a pulpit address, stretched the modern Canaan over the whole Mexican 
Isthmus and South America.” Another man, declared to be “one of the 
best and purest in Pennsylvania,” says, and bis language was endorsed 
even by the organ of our national executive, —“ You think the war a 
‘horrid butchery ;’ J think i the religious execution of our country’s glorious 
mission, under the direction of divine Providence, to civilize and christianize 
and raise up from anarchy and degradation, a most ignorant, indolent} wicked 
and unhappy people !” 


Long ago, a Washington correspondent of a paper, representing the 
war party, said, “if Santa Anna still holds out,then we must take it for 
granted that the Mexican people want war to the knife ; and it will be time 
for our government to resort to the severest measures in order to make 
the war tell upon the population. It is to be hoped that our army will 
then forage on the enemy, lay every town and bamlet through which it 
passes, under heavy contribution, and instead of suffering the wealthy 
citizens to depart and withdraw to the interior, retain them as hostages 
for keeping the peace. As to paying rent for occupying the houses of 
the upper classes, we trust our brave troops will be quartered in them 
‘free gratis for nothing,’ and handsomely entertained into the bargain. 
Indeed, if 1 am not very much mistaken, the order to forage on the enemy 
has already gone forth from the War Department, and will be promptly 
obeyed. We must not forget that the character of the war is considera- 
bly changed since the accession of Santa Anna. Before him we had 
reason to believe that the chiefs were for war, while the Mexican people 
were for peace; for which reason our troops behaved as friends of the 
Mexican people, and merely occupied the places which it was their good 
fortune to capture. The case is now reversed. The present ruler or 
military chief, we have every reason to think, is disposed for peace ; while 
the masses will not let him act as he judges proper, and the latter, there- 
fore, must sooner or later become the object of our national displeasure.” 


When Mexico, even though her capital was in the power of our army, 
still refused submission to terms which proposed to dismember her terri- 
tory, and all the waste of treasure and blood in a war of sixteen months, 
which was to have ended in one or two, had given us neither peace, nor 
prospect of peace, we now hear from papers devoted to the administra- 
tion, such outbursts as the following: 


Baltimore Sun. —“‘ Nothing but a complete subjugation of Mexico seems 
to answer the present emergency. Foraging on the enemy and levying 
contributions are at Jast agreed upon. The universal cry is (here, in 
Washington,) ‘ War in earnest! war, not for peace, but for CONQUEST AND 
SUBJUGATION ; a real, bona-fide war, which supports itself, and seizes on 
the enemy’s treasure. Unless we distress the Mexicans, curry destruction and 
loss of life to every fireside, and make them feel a rod of iron, they will not 


respect us.” 


The Union, the Government Organ. — “Mexico must now be made to feel 
—and the sooner the better — that the question of the continuance of the 
war is, indeed, fast becoming to her a question of national eristence; then 
ie is placing herself wholly beyond the pale of further forbearance at our 

and ; and that henceforth, at least, this war is hers — the result of her 
own deliberate election — and so to be borne by her in the full extent of 
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its evils and its burdens. Our work of subjugation and conquest must go 
on rapidly, and with augmented forces, and, as far as possible, at the ex- 
pense of Mexico herself. From Mexican contributions, levied and seized, 
if need be, by a strong hand, our armies must now be subsisted and 
supported in the field. The policy of forbearance and conciliation, is 
now exhausted. Henceforth we must seek peace, and compel it, by inflicting 
upon our enemy all the evils of war.” 

The Constitutionalist, a paper at the South, bursts forth in this style: — 
“Mexico MUST BE SUBJUGATED! She should be beleagured by sea, and 
overrun by land. Every city in her territory should be occupied, and a 
military governor placed in command with adequate means to enforce his 
authority. Military contributions and internal taxes should be imposed 
upon her several departments. A municipal system should be organized 
for each, with tribunals of justice for the trial of causes, and the punish- 
ment of crime. There should be no other authority recognized through- 
out the whole country than that of the American Government. The 
Mexican President and the Mexican Congress should be treated as nul- 
ities. ‘Their authority should be declared at an end, and no overtures for 
peace, which they may by possibility hereafter make, should be listened to or recog- 
nized. ‘The Mexicans are an infatuated and demented people, with whom 
there can be no peace, except on such terms as we may force upon her. 
What terms they are to be, or whether she is ever to be allowed to resume 
her place among the nations of the world, as an Independent Power, isa 
question of policy and of magnanimity for the future solution of the Amer- 
ican people.” 

The New Orleans Mercury, copied with approbation by the government 
organ, and thus thrown upon the community as another of its wicked 
feelers to see whether the people could be brought to support the atro- 
cious scheme, or whether the conductors of the war must abandon this 
climax and consummation of its villanies, thus spoke : — “ Let our armies 
begin immediately to radiate from the city of Mexico into all the Mexican 
States; and the moment there are three thousand men on an average in 
each of the Mexican States from New Mexico to the Isthmus of ‘Tehuan- 
tepec, the country may be considered as conquered. Such a move on 
our part would so divide the forces of the Mexicans, that they could do 
nothing. We should have in our possession all their capitols, and all 
their capital of every description; and Mexico would thus be as complete- 
ly conquered as any country ever was —conquered beyond the hope of 
recovery. And then, asa finishing stroke, our Government should give 
Sreely of the Mexican domain to as many of our citizens as would emigrate. 
This would soon fill up the country with armed Americans, who would 
complete not only the subjugation, but the civilization of Mexico.” 


Mark the real import of this proposal. Mexico, like Massachusetts and 
New York, has no public domain ; the lands, like our farms, is the property 
of individuals ; and hence the plan, so coolly recommended here under the 
implicit sanction of our executive, would be like turning every farmer, me- 
chanic and merchant in the United States out of his possessions, and giv- 
ing them all over to “as many citizens as would emigrate,” sword in hand, 
from Russia or Turkey, to “complete the civilization ” of our country ! 

“ What, then, must be the process?” asks the National Intelligencer. 
“ As in a mill, ‘ first come, first served; and our entire soldiery, with the 
camp-followers, being upon the spot, will help themselves foremost, and 
of course to the best. The officers, each according to his grade, will 
take estates, from that of a viceroy down to a marquis; the mere rank 
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and file will help themselves out of the best of what is left, the ignobler 
but sill rich landed estates of the hidalgos and caballeros ; and, of course, 
each ousted Mexican will, with his immovables, hand over to him who 
thrusts him out, all personal property — money, plate, coaches, clothes, 
live-stock, &c. The work will naturally begin in the cities of which we 
now have possession ; and palaces, banking-houses, the stores of wealthy 
merchants, &c., will be parcelled out, together with the ecclesiastical 
wealth, which is large, and not a whit less forfeited than every thing else. 
It will be not as when William the Norman won England for the plun- 
der of his armed adventurers, and billeted them forever upon the castles 
and baronies of the ejected Anglo-Saxons; but our more civilized Wil- 
lian will call over al} Normandy and all Europe at his heels, and, as they 
flock in, turn every inhabitant, who has a roof or goods, out of house and 
home, and make of Mexico one universal land of worse than slaves — 


leperos, beggars. 

“ A project of robbery so ruthless and gigantic, the amazed world hath 
not heard, since Attila, Alaric, and Genseric, those scourges of the earth, 
broke with their barbarian multitudes upon the cultivated parts of Europe, 
and turned them into a desvlation! It is true the detestable proposal 
must be rejected with a wide public indignation; but its very suggestion 
— not to speak of the countenance given it by our Government through 


its organ — is a shame to our country.” 


As a specimen of the war-papers in New York at this juncture, take 
the following extracts from the Sun: —“ PRovIDENCE HAS WILLED THIS 
war to unite and eralt both nations, which result we now believe is as certain 
and inevitable as any event in human destiny. Can it be that there is an 
intelligent American so blind and mad as calmly to propose that the Uni- 
ted States, after being forced by the act of Mexico to enter her territory, 
&c., and plaut our protecting banner over her ports, fortresses, and capi- 
tol, at the expense of thousands of precious lives, and millions of treasure, 
should at once, withont indemnity for the past, present, or future, without 
accomplishing peace or justice, abandon THE SPLENDID PRIZE THAT HAS 
BEEN THRUST INTO OUR HANDS? * * * ‘The glorious sierras and val- 
leys of Mexico are FATED to be linked to the mountains and prairies of 
the United States. * * * Politicians may connive; or quake and 
tremble as they will; Wilmot Provisos, Abolition and Disruption of the 
Union, are lost in the tremendous shout of the American people, Mexico musY 
not—SHALL not Be aBanponEpD! * * Shall we resist Providence, 
that guides the course of nations? * * A continent for freedom ; its 
boundary the icebergs on the north, the oceans east and west, and Central Amer- 
ica, (UNTIL WE NEED IT,) on the south, and, short of that boundary, no human 
power can stop the irresistible current of the Anglo-Saxon race !” 








~— 


REMONSTRANCES FROM THE PRESS. 


Ir was no wonder that the virtue and good sense of the nation, if any 
were left, should protest against doctrines so abominable, and schemes 
so atrocious. Nor was it long before the secular press — no religious 
press in the land has, so far as we know, lent its sanction to any part of 
this war, — began to utter itself in the following strains: — ge: 
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The Baltimore Clipper.— When we first engaged in war with Mexico, 
it was officially proclaimed, that our object was not conquest, but toobtain 
justice ; and this declaration was reiterated on all occasions for a certain 
period. ‘hen came the annunciation, that we wanted a portion of the 
Mexican territory, but would be content to pay a fair equivalent in money 
for it. As our prospect of acquisition advanced, however, our views seem 
to have expanded, until the temper of the times has assumed an aspect 
threatening to the national existence of Mexico. First the New York 
Sun urged upon Government the necessity of conquering the whole of 
Mexico. This suggestion was adopted by a few papers of less impor- 
tance ; but still there seemed to be no serious disposition entertained by 
the people of the United States or by Government to embrace such a 
course until within a few days past, when the official organ at Washing- 
ton contained the ominous intimation, that the sybjugation of Mexico 
might become necessary; and we very much fear that less than the whole 
will hardly satisfy our cormorant appetite for territory. 

For the first time since the organization of our Government has the 
idea been seriously broached of conquering and annexing territory. It 
has been considered incompatible with the principles of our Government, 
and inconsistent with the public interests. But new lights have suddenly 
appeared, and it is discovered that destiny, or the necessity of extending 
the area of freedom, has imposed upon us the duty of conquering a weak 
neighbor, and appropriating ber territory to our own use. Professing to 
be republicans, we are urged to adopt the plea, and resort to the course 
of despots. : 


Circleville (O.) Herald. — Late developments lead us to believe, that 
there is now being organized in this country a party, who do not even favor 
the conquest ofa part, but the whole of Mexico, and are determined not to 
stop short of the entire subjugation and incorporation into this Govern- 
went of the whole Mexican race. This is no secret in Washington; and 
indeed the Union, the governmeut organ, has already thrown outa feeler 
on the subject. No doctrine was ever advocated in those great Republics 
which now live only on the pages of history, of more fearful import, and 
none more certainly foretold tLeir downfall. 


Georgia Chronicle. — We have seen the lurid signs of a project like 
this emitting its baleful fires from various quarters. ‘The visions of con- 
quest have already bedazzled a portion of our peuple. They are drunk 
with the prospect of adding to the Union a dominion one-third its present 
size. But for what end shall we seize upon Mexico, and hold her a trem- 
bling victim of our power? For the good of the United States, or of 
Mexico? In what way for the good of our country? Is it for the 
South, or the North? If for the former, what mind is there so dark and 
deluded as not to see in the distance the obscure forms of danger aud dis- 
cord unfurling their black banners of evil? If the prospect of the annex- 
ation of a part of Mexico has dismayed our best patriots, and arrested 
their deepest solicitude for our domestic peace, what will be the end of 
it, when a whole nation, with ten millions of such inhabitants, are emptied 
into our political bosom to add to its perplexities, and outrage its security ‘ 
We may talk in elegant words of patriotism, about the destiny of our 
Republic to spread its wings over the American continent. It was the 
destiny of Rome, proud imperial Rome, to become the mistress of the 
world; but it was her destiny to fall into endless night. We are drunk with 
prosperity, and mad with national greatness. New fires must be built 
upon the altars of the Republic, before which those of ’76 shall grow 
pale and dim. 

We call upon the people to notice the signs of the times. The public 
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pulse is being felt, to learn whether the sword shall be permitted to decap- 
itate a neighboring nation, and an irrecoverable sentence shall be passed 
that “Mexico must be subjugated.” ‘This is the question which now stares 
usin the face. It has been sprung upon the country, and the whole land 
is becoming scented with conquest and territorial rapine. Have you 
thought upon the consequences, men of the South? Do you wish to 
lunge into such a boiling cauldron of difficulty? Do you wish to be 
placed at the mercy of ten millions hostile to you, as enemies and con- 
querors? How would you feel, especially when horne down with direct 
taxation, to pay off the interest of a national debt of several hundred 
millions of dollars, and to sustain a standing army of two hundred thon- 
eand men to keep down the fires of Mexican insurrections? But how 
much worse would your condition become when the bond of union should 
be broken, when the blood of kindred and countrymen should no longer 
vlow with affection and friendship, but boil with hate and vengeance ? 
Who can tell what fate would await you? We cannot lift the dark cur- 
tain of the future; but, if the wi:d and monstrous projects of some of 
our people are carried out, you will know in due season how to long for 
the halcyon days of the Republic, and lament our departure from the 
wise counsels of Wasuineron, 


We have quoted only from papers in sections of the country where the 
war was for a time so popular, that multitudes eagerly rushed to arms at 
the call of our government, and where the war-spirit is now most preva- 
lent. Some of these very papers are favorable to the party in power, and 
partially so to the war itself as first waged. Of the leading secular pa- 
pers throughout the Eastern and Northern States, we need not speak ; 
for nearly all of them have become, if they were not from the first, out- 
spoken against the continuance of this war for any purpose whatever, but 
especially for objects so glaringly wicked as those which have at last been 
unblushingly proclaimed. 


POLITICIANS AGAINST THE WAR. 


Ir was certainly time for political seers, the long-trusted sentinels on the 
watch-towers of the nation, to descry the coming dangers, and give the 
people warning. Public sentiment among sober, thoughtful men, began 
to call louder and louder for some stand by politicians against this reck- 
less, suicidal crusade ; and in response to this call, the chief patriarchs of 
the Rpublic have at length lifted their voices for peace in terms not to be 
misunderstood or entirely disregarded. 

Mr. Wessrter, in his speech before a political convention in Spring- 
field, Mass., Sept. 29, denounced the war as “ most unnecessary and most 
unjustifiable ; a war unconstitutiunal in its origin; a war of pretexts; a 
war in which the true motive is not distinctly avowed, but in which pre- 
tences, after-thoughts, evasions and other methods are employed to put 
a case before the community, which is not the true case.* * * IThold 
the war-making power to be entrusted to Congress; but I believe that 
Congress was surprised into a recognition of war on the J3th of May, 
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1846. I believe that, if the question had been put to Congress before the 
advance march of our troops, not ten votes could have been obtained to 
pronounce that there was then an existing state of things which amount- 
ed to, or justified war, or to declare war against Mexico. 

“ But war does now exist; and what is our duty? Isay for one, and 
at once, that, unless the President of the United States shall make out a 
case which shall show to Congress,” — an impossibility of course, — “ that 
the aim and object for which the war is now prosecuted, is no pur 
not connected with the safely of the Union, and the just righls of the 
American people, then Congress ought to pass resolutions against the 
prosecution of the war, and grant no further supplies. * * If the war 
shall become odious to the people ;”— mark the reliance even of the great 
statesman on their opinion and wishes as his guide ;—“ if they shall dis- 
approve the objects for which it appears to be prosecuted, then it will be 
the bounden duty of their representatives in Congress to demand of the 
President a full statement of his objects and purposes ; and, if these pur- 
poses shall appear to them not to be founded in the public good, or not 
consistent with the honer and character of the country, it will be their 
duty to put an end to it by the exercise of their constitutional authority.” 


Mr. Cray, on the 13th of November, came out, before a Mass Meeting 
at Lexington, Ky., in a speech three hours long, and in a series of 
strong resolutions, against the further prosecution of this war. The 
resolutions, which embody the main thoughts of the speech, took in brief 
the following positions: — 1. That the annexation of Texas was the pri- 
mary cause of the war, and the removal of our army to the Rio Grande its 
immediate occasion: — 2. That this removal by the President without the 
concurrence of Congress then in session, was an improvident and uncon- 
stitutional act: —3. That the war, however, was legalized, and became 
national, by the act of Congress, May 13th, 1846, recognizing its existence, 
and hence bound, as a matter of consistency, to vote the means of its pros- 
ecution :— 4. That the President, since Congress has not defined the ob- 
jects of the war, is at liberty to prosecute it for such purposes as he thinks 
best: — 5. That Congress, however, is empowered to determine, either 
before a war begins, or at any time during its progress, upon its proper 
motives, causes, and objects: — 6, That Congress ought forthwith to avow 
the motives of the war, and say for what purposes it shall be further pros- 
ecuted: —7. That the President must thenceforth carry it on for those 
purposes alone, or should be compelled by Congress to abandon it alto- 
gether: — 8. That, in case of such withdrawal from the war, ample pro- 
vision should be made for the honor and safety of our armies in Mexico: 
— 9. That Congress should state the terms on which peace ought to be 
made, and, if Mexico will not aceede to them, the war should be prose- 
cuted with the utmost vigor until peace is attained on those terms: — 
10. That no part of Mexico should be annexed to the United States in 
any mode, least of all by conquest, or dismemberment :— 11. That no 
foreign territory whatever should be sought forthe purpose of propagating 
slavery, or of introducting into such territory slaves from the United 
States. 

The Speech of the great Western Statesman on this occasion, at once 
bold and candid, takes unequivocal ground in favor of peace, and against 
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the further prosecution of the war for any of the objects recently avowed 


by its abettors. 


Some of its general views are very just and forcible : — “ War, pesti- 
lence, aud famine, by the common consent of mankind, are the three 
greatest calamities which can befal our species; and war, as the most 
direful, justly stands foremost and in front. It is the voluntary work of 
our own hands, and whatever reproaches it may deserve, should be di- 
rected to ourselves. When it breaks out, its duration is indefinite and 
unknown, its vicissitudes are hidden from our view. In the sacrifice of 
human life, and in the waste of human treasure, in its losses and its bur- 
dens, it affects both belligerent nations; and its sad effects of mangled 
bodies, of death, and of desolation, endure long after its thunders are 
hushed in peace. War unhinges society, disturbs its peaceful and reg- 
ular industry, and scatters poisonous seeds of disease and immorality, 
which continue to gerininate, and diffuse their baneful influence long after 
it has ceased. Dazzling by its glitter, pomp, and pageantry, it begets a 
spirit of wild adventure and romantic enterprise, and often disqualifies 
those who embark in it, after their return from the bloody fields of battle, 
from engaging in the industrious and peaceful vocations of life. 

“We are informed by a statement which is apparently correct, that the 
number of our countrymen slain in this lamentable Mexican war, although 
it has yet been of only eighteen months’ existence, is equal to one-half of 
the whole of the American loss during the seven years’ war of the Revo- 
lution! And I venture to assert that the expenditure of treasure which it 
has occasioned, when it shall come to be fairly ascertained and footed up, 
will be found to be more than half of the pecuniary cost of the war of our 
independence. And this is the condition of the party whose arms have 
been every where and constantly victorious !” 


Character of the War. —“ This is no war of defence, but one unnecessary, 
and of offensive aggression. It is Mexico that is defending her firesides, 
her castles, and her altars; not we.” 

The Main Question. — ‘‘ But the havoc of war is in progress, and the no 
less deplorable havoc of an inhospitable and pestilential climate. With- 
out indulging in any unnecessary retrospect and useless reproaches on the 
past, all hearts and heads should unite in the patriotic endeavor to bring it 
to a satisfactory close. Is there no way that this can be done? Must we 
blindly continue the conflict, without any visible object, or any prospect 
of a definite termination ? : 

“Shall this war be prosecuted for the purpose of conquering and an- 
nexing Mexico, in all its boundless extent, to the United States ? 

“I will not attribute to the President of the United States any such 
design ; but I confess that I have been sliocked and alarmed by manifesta~ 
tions of it in various q.arters. Of all the dangers and misfortunes which 
could befall this nation, I should regard that of its becoming a warlike 
aud conquering Power the most direful and fatal. History tells the 
mournful tale of conquering nations and conquerors. The three most 
celebrated conquerors in the civilized world were Alexander, Cesar, and 
Napoleon. The first, after overrunning a large portion of Asia. and sigh- 
ing and lamenting that there were no more worlds to subdue, met a 
premature and ignoble death. His lieutenants quarrelled and warred 
with each other as to the spoils of his victories, and finally lost them all. 
Cesar, after conquering Gaul, returned with his triumphant legions to 
Rome, passed the Rubicon, won the battle of Pharsalia, trampled upon 
the liberties of his country, and expired by the patriot hand of Brutus. 
But Rome ceased to be free. War and conquest had enervated and cor- 
rupted the masses. The spirit of true liberty was extinguished, and a 
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long line of Emperors succeeded, some of whom were the most execrable 
monsters that ever exi-ted in human form. And that most extraordinary 
man perhaps in all history, after subjugating all continental Europe, 
occupying almost all its capitals, seriously threatening, according to Mr, 
Thiers, proud Albion itself, and decking the brows of various members of 
his family with crowns torn from the heads of other monarchs, lived to 
behold bis own dear France itself in the possession of his enemies, and 
was made himselfa wretched captive, and. far removed from countiy, 
family, and friends, breathed his Jast on the distant and inhuspitable rock 
of St. Helena. ‘The Alps and the Rhine had been claimed as the natural 
boundaries of France; but even these could not be secured in the treaties 
to which she was reduced to submit. Do you helieve that the people of 
Macedon or Greece, of Rome or of France, were benefited, individually or 
collectively, by the triumpbs of their great captains? ‘Their sad lot was 
immense sacrifice of life, heavy and intolerable burdens, and the ultimate 
loss of liberty itself. 

“That the power of the United States is competent to the conquest of 
Mexico, is quite probable. But it could not be achieved without trightful 
carnage, dreadful sacrifices of human life, and the creation of an ouerous 
yational debt; nor could it be completely effected, in all probability, until 
after the Japse of many years. It would be necessary to occupy all its strong- 
holds, to disarm its inhabitants, and to keep them in constant fear and sub- 
jection. To consummate the work, I presume that standing armies, not less 
than a hundred thousand men, would be necessary,to be kept perhaps always 
in the bosom of their country. These standing armies, revelling in a 
foreign land, and accustomed to trample upon the liberties of a foreign 
people, at some distant day might be fit and ready instruments, under the 
lead of some daring and unprincipled chiftain, to return to their country, 
and prostrate the public liberty. 

“ Supposing the conquest to be once made, what is to be done with it? 
Is it to be governed, like Roman provinces, by pro-consuls? Would it 
be compatible with the genius, character, and safety of our free institu- 
tions, to keep such a great country as Mexico, with a population of not 
less than nine millions, in a state of constant military subjection ? 

“ Shall it then be annexed to the United States? Dves any considerate 
man believe it possible that two such immense countries, with territories 
of nearly equal extent, with populations so incongruous, so different in 
race, in Janguage, in religion, and in laws, could be blended together jn 
one harmonious mass, and happily governed by one common authority ? 
Murmurs, discontent, insurrection, rebellion would inevitably ensue, until 
the incompatible parts would be broken asunder, and possibly, in the fright- 
ful struggle, our present glorious Union itself would be dissevered or dis- 
solved. We ought not to forget the warning voice of all history, which 
teaches the difficulty of combining and consolidating together conquer- 
ing and conquered nations. After the lapse of eight hundred years, dur- 
ing which the Moors held their conquest of Spain, the indomitable 
courage, perseverance, and obstinacy of the Spanish race finally triumphed, 
and expelled the African invaders from the Peninsula, And, even within 
our own time, the colossal power of Napoleon, when at its loftiest height, 
was incompetent to subdue and subjugate the proud Castilian, And here 
in our own neighborhood, Lower Canada, which near one hundred years 
ago, after the conclusion of the seven years’ war, was ceded by France to 
Great Britain, remains a foreign land in the midst of the British Provinces, 
foreign in feelings and attachment, foreign in Jaws, language, and religion. 
And what has been the fact with poor, gallant, generous, and op} 
Ireland? Centuries have passed away since the overbearing Saxon over- 
run and subjugated the Emerald Isle; rivers of Irish blood have flown 
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during the long and arduous contest; insurrection and rebellion have 
been the order of the day; and yet up to this time, Ireland remains alien 
in feeling, affection, and sympathy towards the power which has so long 
borne her down, Every Irisiman hates with a mortal hatred his Saxon 
oppressor. 

“* And how are the nine millions of Mexican people to be represented in 
the Congress of the United States of America, and the Congress of 
the United States of the Republic ef Mexico combined? Is every 
Mexican, without regard to color or caste, per capita, to exercise 
the elective franchise ? How is the quota of representation between 
the two Republics to be fixed? Where is their seat of common Govern- 
ment to be established? And who can foresee or foretell, if Mexico, 
voluntarily or by foree, were to share in the common Government, what 
would be the consequences to her or to us? Unprepared, as I fear her 
population yet is, for the practical enjoyment of self-government, and of 
habits, customs, language, laws, and religion so totally different frony our 
own, we should present the revolting spectacle of a confused, distracted, 
and motley Government. We should have a Mexican Party, a Pacific 
Ocean Party, an Atlantic Party, in addition to the other Parties which ex- 
ist or with which we are threatened, each striving to execute its own 
particular views and purposes, and reproaching the others with thwarting 
and disappointing them, ‘The Mexican representation in Congress would 
probably form a separate and impenetrab'e corps, always ready to throw 
itself into the scale of any other party to advance and promote Mexican 
interests. Such a state of things could not long endure. Those whom 
God and geography have pronounced should live asunder, could never be 
permanently and harmoniously united together, 

“ Of all the possessions which appertain to man in his collective or indi- 
vidual condition, none should be preserved and cherished with more 
sedulous and unremitting care than that of an unsullied character. I am 
afraid that we do not now stand well in the opinion of other parts of Christ- 
endom. Repudiation has brought upon us much reproach. All the nations, 
f apprehend, look upon us in the prosecution of the present war as being 
actuated by a spirit of rapacity, and an inordinate desire for territorial 
aggrandizement, Let ns not forfeit altogether their good opinion. Let 
us command their applause by a noble exercise of forbearance and 
justice. In the elevated station which we hold, we cau safely afford to 
practive the godlike virtues of moderation and magnamity.” 


These are faithful and eloquent warnings; nor can we refuse our ad- 
miration to such a mun for taking such a stand in the very city where, 
sixteen months before, an intelligent friend then on the spot, told us he 
could not have uttered his sentiments against the war without imminent 
hazard to his life. We can by no means endorse all the positions taken by 
Mr. Clay, or any of the other politicians; but he has certainly thrown 
himself upon the right side, and, instead of carping at the faults of his 
speech or resolutions, we are more inclined to applaud him for such timely 
and important services in the cause of peace, 


Mr. Gatiatin, —Not long after Mr. Clay, came forth the venerable Ax- 
BERT Gatuatin, the Patriarch of living statesmen, now in the eighty-fourth 
year of his age, with his mild, but earnest, and very well-argued plea 
for Peace with Mexico. Under this title he issued from his retreat 
an octavo pamphlet of thirty-four pages, discussing the whole subject 
under seven heads—The Law of Nations; Indemnities to our Citizens; 
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Annexation of ‘Texas; Negotiations and War; The Claim of Texas to Rio 
Grande as a Boundary; Mission of the United States; Terms of Peace, 
Mr. Gallatin takes higher grounds than Mr. Clay. 


True honor, and proper basis of International Law.—“ There is no dif- 
ficulty in discovering the principles by which the relatiotis between 
civilized and Christian nations. should be regulated, and the reciprocal 
duties- which they owe to each other, These principles, these duties, 
have long since been proclaimed; and the true law of nations is nothing 
else than conformity to the sublime precepts of the Gospel morality, pre- 
cepts equally applicable to the relations between man and man, aud to 
the intercourse between nation and nation. “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” ‘ Love your enemies.” “As ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye also to them likewise.” ‘The sanctity of these commands 
is acknowledged, without a single exception, My every denomination of 
Christians, or of men professing to be such. The sceptical philosopher 
admits and admires the precept. To this holy rule we should inflexibly 
adhere when dictating the terms of peace. The United States, though 
they have the power, have no right to impose terms incunsistent with 
justice.” 


Substance of the whole pamphlet. —“ It is an iudisputable fact, that the 
annexation of Texas, then at war with Mexico, was tantamount to a dec- 
luration of war, and that the comparative weakness of Mexico alone pre- 
vented its governmeuit from couside:iog it as such. 

“Under these circumstances, it was evidently the duty of the United 
States to use every means to soothe and conciliate the Mexicans, and to 
wait with patience for an unconditional recoguition of the independence 
of Texas, till the feelings excited by our aggression had subsided. 

“Jt has been shown that after Mexico had resorted, as a substitute for 
war, to the harmless suspension of the ordiaary diplomatic intercourse, 
the attempt to make it retract that measure, before any negotiations for 
the restoration of harm>ny between the two countries should be entered 
into, was neither countenanced by the acknowledged law of nations, nor 
necessary for any useful purpose, nor consistent with a proper and just 
seuse of the relative position in which the aygressive measure of the 
United States had placed the two countries. But that the refusal of Mex- 
ico to submit to that additional contumely, should have been considered 
as an insult to the United States, betrays the pride of power, rather than 
a just sense of what is due to the true dignity and honor of this nation. 

“It has been demonstrated, that the republic of Texas had not a shadow 
of right to the territory adjacent to the left bank of the lower portion of 
the Rio Norte; that though she claimed, she never had actually exercised 
jurisdiction over any portion of it; that the Mexicans were the sole in- 
habitants, and in actual possession of that district; that therefore its for- 
cible occupation by the army of the United States was, accordiny to the 
acknowledged law of nations, as well as in fact, an act of open hostility 
aud war; that the resistance of the Mexicans to that invasion was legiti- 
mate ; and that therefore the war was unprovoked by them, and com- 
menced by the United States. 

“If any doubt should remain of the correctness of these statements, let 
them be tested by the divine and undeniable precept, ‘Do unto others as 
you would be done by.’ Ifat this moment France was to contract a 
treaty of defensive and offensive alliance with Mexico, a treaty taking 
effect immediately, and pending the war between the United States and 
Mexico, and binding herself to defend it with all her forces against we 
and every other power, would not the United States at once consider suc 
a treaty as a declaration of war against them? If,:in lieu of declaring 
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war against Great Britian, in the year 1812, the United States had only 
suspended the ordinary diplomatic relations between the two countries; 
and Great Britain had declared that she would not enter into any nego- 
tiation for the settlement of all the subjects of difference betwecn the two 
countries, unless the United States should, as a pieliminary condition, re- 
store those relations; would not this have been considered as a most in- 
solent demand, and to which the United States never would submit? If the 
United States were, and bad been for more than a century, in possession of 
« tract of country, exclusively inhabited and governed by them, disturbed 
only by the oceasional forays of an enemy; would they not consider the 
foreible military invasion and occupation of such a district by a third 
power, as open and unprovoked war, commenced against them? And 
could their resistance to the invasion render them liable to the imputation 
of having themselves commenced the war? * * 

“Yet it would seem as if the splendid and almost romantic successes of 
the American arms had, for a while, made the people of the United States 
deaf to any other consideration than an enthusiastic and exclusive love of 
military glory; as if, forgetting the origin of the war, and with an entire 
disregard for the dictates of justice, they thought that those successes gave 
the nation a right to dismember Mexico, aud to appropriate to themselves 
that which did not belong to them. But I do not despair, for I have 
jaith in our institutions and in the people; and I will now ask them 
whether this was their mission, and whether they were placed by Provi- 
dence on this continent for the purpose of cultivating false glory, and of 
sinking to the Jevel of those vulgar conquerors who have at all times des- 
olated the earth ? 

“For the present, nothing more is strictly required than to adopt the prin- 
ciple of status ante bellum, or, in other words, to evacuate the Mexican terri- 
tory, and to provide for the payment of the indemnities due to our citizens. 
** At present, the only object is peace, immediate peace, a just peace, and 
no acquisition of territory, but that which may be absolutely necessary for 
effecting the great object in view. The most simple terms, those which 
will only provide for the adjustment of the Texas boundary, and for the 
payment of the indemnities due to our citizens, and, in every other re- 
spect, restore things as they stood before the beginning of hostilities, 
uppear to'me the most eligible. 

“ Was I to listen exclusively to my own feelings and opinions, I would 
say, that, if the propositions which I have attempted to establish are cor- 
rect; if lam not mistaken in my sincere conviction, that the war was 
unprovoked by the Mexicans, and has been one of iniquitous aggression 
on our part; it necessarily follows that, according to the dictates of justice, 
the United States are bound to indemnify them for having invaded their 
territory, bombarded their towns, and inflicted all the miseries of war on 
a people who were fighting in defence of their own homes. If ull this 
be true, the United States would give but an inadequate compeusation for 
the injuries they have inflicted, by assuming the payment of the indemni- 
ties justly due to their own citizens.” 
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Our War Expenses. — We have already stated the sum total of ap- 
propriations by Congress for war-purposes in ten months preceding March 
4, 1847, to be nearly eighty-one million dollars. During the last fiscal year, 
our expenditures, according to the recent Treasury Report, have been 
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nearly $60,000,000; that is, we bave paid out $59,451,177 ; while the ac- 
tual and estimated expenses for the current year are, 
Actual expenditures for the Ist quarter ending 


September 30, 1847, $16,469,194 
Estimated expenditures for the next three quarters, $58,615,660 
Making a total of $75,084,854 


Here are more than 75,000,000 for a government that, but for its war- 
purposes, would not need more than six or eight millions. If the war 
continues, however, even these seventy-five millions will by no means 
cover all its expenses. 


How Muvucu ror Purposes or Reat Utiriry.— The Post Office De- 
partment cost the last year only $3,979,570; less than four millions to 
more than fifty millions for war-purposes, and an average of eighteen or 
twenty millions even in peace for these purposes. What'good have our 
army and navy done, either in peace or in war, to be compared with what 
the Post Office has done ? 


Hoverut Inpications.— There are some facts which encourage 
the hope, that this war will ere long be brought to a close, and the 
public mind be impressed by its evils more deeply than ever in favor of 
peace :— 1, The war is becoming decidedly unpopular with the best por- 
tion of our citizens, not only with Christians of every name, but with al- 
most every sober, thoughtful man of principle; while its popularity is 
coming to be confined almost exclusively to such demagogues as seldom 
stick at anything that will subserve party or personal interests, to blind, 
bigoted partisans, and the ignorant, unprincipled rabble who float upon 
aby popular current that happens to be sweeping by them. —2. The pul- 
pit and the press are more and more generally speaking out in bold, un- 
compromising opposition to the continuance of this war; and these agents, 
the inost powerful in the land, must in time exert a decisive influence in 
favor of peace with Mexico. —3. Our ablest, most influential statesmen, 
without reference to parties, are coming out strongly against the further 
prosecution of this war; while one of our great political parties, with a 
portion ofthe other party, is taking a similar stand, and, with a majority 
ofthe popular branch of Congress on their side, must in time turn the 
scale in favor of peace. —5. Even the South, to whose special benefit 
this war was at first expected to inure, are opening their eyes to its omi- 
nous bearings on their own interests, as well as those of the nation at 
large, and beginning to demand its cessation without the dismemberment 
of Mexico, or the annexation to these United States of any territory beyond 
the limits of Texas. Mr. Calhoun of the Senate, and Mr. Holmes in the 
House of Representatives, both champions of Southern interests, have al- 
ready brouglit forward resolutionsin favor of the above positions. A chord 
is beginning to vibrate even through the South in favor of peace without 
the unjust and extremely exorbitant demands made upon Mexico by 
those who plunged us into this war. — All these, however, are grounds only 
of hope. No human sagacity can foresee how far the mad, reckless spirit 
of war will carry our government, and we must be prepared for the waste 
of much more blood and treasure. 


Resotutioss on Peace. — We might quote a multitude of these both 
from ecclesiastical and political bodies; but omitting the former entirely, we 
will now give only those of two Presbyterian Synods. The Synod of New 
York and New Jersey, at their recent session, “considering the tendency 
of war to impede the progress of the gospel by putting the minds of men 
in a state unfavorable to the influence of truth and the Holy Spirit, deem 
it proper and seasonable, in view of the fact that our country is now en- 
gaged in a war with a neighboring nation, which, as far as it has pro- 
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ceeded, has been unusually sanguinary and disastrous, to express their 
solemn convictions in the following resolutions: 

“}, That the Synod regard this war both as an exhibition of human wick- 
edness, and as a dreadful scourge from the hand of God, which should 
lead the church of Christ to great searchings of heart, to deep humili- 
ation and prostration of spirit, and to earnest supplication before the 
throne of mercy. 

“2. That it be recommended to all the ministers of the word, belongiug 
to this Syuod, to labor by prayer, preaching, and all other approved means, 
to impress the minds of men with a sense of the sinfulness and the evils 
of war, and especially of the existing war with Mexico. 

“3. That the Synod express the earnest desire thatall the people of this 
land, and especially God’s covenant people, see eye to eye in reference to 
the present and prospective evils of the existing war, and the desirable- 
ness of its speedy termination.” 

The Synod of Indiana, at its last meeting, took the following action 
upon the Mexican War: “ Whereas our country is now engaged in a 
destructive and bloody war with a neighboring nation; and whereas it is 
both the privilege and the duty of Christians, ever to speak out plainly the 
words of truth and soberness, in respect to matters deeply affecting the 
temporal and eternal welfare of their fellow creatures; therefore, 

“ Resolved, 1. That we regard all war, except that which is in the strict- 
est sense defensive, and resorted to only in resi-tance to intolerable aggres- 
sion, as the greatest of pliysical and moral evils, and totally repugnant to 
the spirit, principles, and precepts of Christianity. 

“2, That the destruction of lite, and the other necessary accompaniments 
of the present unrighteous war with Mexico, are evils infinitely greater 
than all the good which its most ardent advocates have ever promised to 
themselves, or the nation, from its prosecution. 

“3. That we consider it the duty of all Christians to be unceasing in 
prayer that this war may be speedily and righteously brought to a close ; 
that our rulers may be delivered from the troubles which they have 
brought upon themselves, and that the justly excited indignation of Al- 
mighty God may be averted from our nation.” 


{>> Petitions ro Coneress.— Our committee, in behalf of our Society, 
have renewed their petition to both houses of Congress for the immedi- 
ate termination of this war; and we earnestly hope our friends will gener- 
ally forward petitions for the same purpose fiom their respective places. 
As our petition last year was so full, we will not here copy the much 
briefer one which we forwarded to each House at the opening of the pres- 
ent session ; but the following comprehensive form will suffice for general 
use, and our friends can copy it, sending one properly signed to each 
House, and committing it to the special care of some member : — 


To tHe Senate or THe Unirep Srates, (or House of, &c.) The un- 
dersigned, citizens of in the State of deeply deploring the 
evils of war in general, and of this war in particular, respectfully, but most 
earnestly, petition your Honorable Body to use all your constitutional 
powers for bringing the present-war with Mexico to a close without any 
further waste of blood and treasure. 

We are glad to learn that some of our friends are moving in earnest on 
this subject. We cannot refrain from commending to general imitation 
the example of Unitarians, who have, as Christians, as the preachers and 
Professors of a religion which enjoins peace as one of its most prominent 
and glorious peculiarities, petitioned both Houses of Congress against the 
continuance of this War. 
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Our own operations. — We are happy to report three servants of the 
Society as still in the field, and meeting with favor and success more than 
usual in the prosecution of their work. We would commend them to the 
hearty cooperation of all who love this cause, and feel the importance of 
greatly increased efforts at a crisis so big with ominous results to our 
country. We are much indebted to our excellent friend, Isaac Con.ins 
of Philadelphia, for his self-moved efforts to raise in that city funds to aid 
in circulating our Peace Manual among legislators, and other distinguished 
and influential individuals, Our committee are very desirous of raising 
before our next anniversary, the Five Thousand Dollars proposed for the 
circulation of this work especially at the West ; and we hope that many of 
our friends, besides contributing to this fund, will make efforts to circulate 
it in every family where they reside. 

Tue Paize Review or tHe Mexican War — is likely to find most ample 
materials for a work of general and permanent value to our cause. We 
know that some of the first minds in the country are at work upon it; and 
we confidently expect a volume of great worth and interest. It will tell 
the exact truth without reference to parties, and can hardly fail, when the 
hour of sober, candid reflection comes, of commending itself to fair-minded 
men in every party through the land. {{>? Any one who will send us 
one dollar, shall receive the Advocate for 1848, and the Review when it 
comes vut. 

Pusnications oN Peace.— We were anxious, but have no space, to 
notice several of these, especially three admirable discourses by Dr. Wayr- 
LAND, Which deserve to be read and deeply pondered by every Christian 
in the land. The press is beginning to teem with this subject ; and we 
think it more than time. 

(> Pay ror tae Apvocate.— We spoke in our last, particularly on 


this subject; and to these remarks we would refer any who have re- 
ceived bills, or may receive them with this number. 


Recerrrs — are deferred to our next number. 
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§G- The American Peace Society, taking as the basis of co-operation the principle 
that war is incousistent with Christianity, and the true interests of mankind, confines 
its efforts to the one object of preventing international wars, and has nothing to do with 
any of the popular theories respecting capital punishment, anti-government, or non- 
resistance, but invites all who favor its object, to unite with the Society by the payment 
of $2 as an annual qubasription, or wien asa Ne ENP 
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Pemue, ii a 0 of ma ot or a double No. once in two months, making 
a volume in two years, One Dollar in advance. 


Book of Peace, 12 mo., 606 pp., $1 00 Hancock on Peace, < 4 . ae 25 
Congress of Nations, 8 vO, large, 2 50 Dymond on War, - . 
Upham on Peace, - 38 | Peace Manual, paper covers, 19—cloth, 35 


Tracts (64 in all) at 12 pp. foracent. A discount for gratuitous distribution. 
Boston, 21 Corthill, Geo. C. Beckwith, Cor. Sec., W. C.. Brown, Assist. Treasurer. 
New York, M. W. Dodd, Brick Ch. Chapel near the City Hall. 
PHILADELPHIA, Henry Longstreth, 347 Market St. 


PosTAGE —Same as newpapers, by a decision of the P. M. Gen’), aa convey ing news. 




















